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ABSTRACT 

This program, included in "Effective Reading 
Programs...," vas begun in 1971 and serves 145 randomly selected 
students in grades four, five, six, and eight. The program has two 
main objectives: (1) participating students Hill achieve higher 
standardized test scores in language arts and mathematics than 
control students and (2) participants vill demonstrate skills of 
decision making, problem solving, critical thinking, and 
sef 1-directed learning. After assessing student needs, using 
standardized tests a ad informal devices such as sociograms and 
autobiographies, teachers vrite individual prescriptions for each 
student that are adjusted to the student's daily needs. Classroom 
organization, in an open space setting, employs team teaching and 
provides for one-to-one instruction, large- and small-group 
instruction, individual vork at learning stations, and self-selected 
activity by the student. Learninc stations are designed vith 
precisely stated goals and techniques for self-evaluation so that the 
student is given increased responsibility for learning. Other 
important components of the program include inservice programs; 
conferences vith the supervisor, consultant, visitors, and parents; 
and visits to other schools by the project staff. (TO/ AIR) 
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ABSTRACT 



Three centers for individualizing instruction are located in two elementary 
schools and one junior high school. Objectives of the project are that (1) 
students in the experimental groups will show significant improvement compared 
with a control ^roup in language arts (reading, spelling, language) and/or 
mathematics and (2) students in the program will be able to demonstrate skills 
of decision making, problem solving, and critical thinking and will increasingly 
become self-directed learners. 

Teachers assess individual needs by using standardized and nonstandardized 
testing and informal devices. Reading criterion-referenced tests, informal 
inventories, check lists, and diagnostic math tests are used to diagnose in- 
dividual strengths and weaknesses. Simple projective techniques help teachers 
gain insight into a student's feelings and emotions. 

In the elementary centers, two teachers and an aide direct the learning 
of the randomly selected students in large open areas. Individualization in 
language arts and mathematics is achieved by skills groupings, individual 
prescriptions, learning stations, and self-selection experiences. 

In the junior high center, one teacher is responsible for individualizing 
instruction in language arts and social studies and the other for the 
instruction in mathematics and science. Small group Instruction, skills, 
groupings, prescriptions, learning stations and self-selection activities 
are used in achieving the objectives. 



INDIVIDUALIZING INSTRUCTION: 
PLACING LEARNING AHEAD OF TEACHING 
Title III, ESEA 
Florence Public Schools, District One 
Florence, South Carolina 

Background 

For several years the personnel of Florence School District Number One 
considered innovations that would be applicable to revision of the elementary 
program in order to better meet the individual needs of all boys and girls, 
fhe need to broaden educational opportunities led the administration to seek a 
federal grant in order to finance a program in individualizing instruction, one 
which placed learning ahead of teaching. 

In July, 1971, the district was awarded a grant under the provisions of 
iitle III, Public Law 89-10, to implement a three-year pilot project. Harllee 
and McKenzie Elementary Schools and Poynor Junior High School were selected as 
sites for centers for individualizing instruction. 

A team, composed of two intermediate level teachers and an aide, was chosen 
from each participating elementary school. At Harllee, fourth and fifth year 
students were selected by random sampling for the experimental and control groups. 
At McKenzie, students were selected by random sampling from incoming sixth year 
students. Eliminated from consideration at both schools were children with re- 
tarded mental development and severe emotional instability. Each team directs the 
learning of approximately sixty (60) students in a large open area. 

During the first two years of the program at Poynor Junior High School 
(grades 7 and 8), four teachers from the content areas of language arts, mathe- 
matics, science and social studies and an aide composed the team. The team 
structure was changed for the third year of operation. Two eaciers and an aide 
composed tne team; one teacher was responsible for instruction iv language arts 
and social studies and the other for the instructional program in mathematics and 
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science. £acn year fifty (50) eigatii grade students were selected by random 
sampling, with twenty-five (25) serving as the control group and twenty-five (25) 
serving as the experimental group. Eliminated from consideration were non-readers 
and those with retarded mental development and/or moderate to severe emotional 
instability. 

uoje ctives 

1. The approximately one hundred and forty-five (145) students in the experi- 
mental groups will show significant improvement compared with a control 
group in language arts (reading, spelling, language) and/ or mathematics as 
measured by the Stanford Achievement Test (1964 edition). 

2. The boys and girls in the program will be able to demonstrate the skills of 
decision making, problem solving, and critical thinking, and to show by 
practical application the ability to assume responsibility for their own 
learning and increasingly to become self-directed learners as measured by 
check lists. 

Program Content 

Teachers assess individual needs by using standardized and nonstandardized 
testing and informal devices. Informal inventories, Fountain Valley Teachers 
Support System in Reading , and basic reading criterion-referenced tests by 
Houghton iMifflin are among the tests used as deemed necessary to diagnose 
individual strengths and weaknesses in reading. Various checklists supplement 
this information. Diagnostic tests of Individualized Mathematics System provide 
the needed assessment of each students mathematical skills. Simple projective 
techniques which help the teachers gain insight into a students feelings and 
emotions are incomplete sentence tests, open-ended stories, sociometric techniques, 
open-ended reading autobiographies, story assignments, Wish Test, and "This Is 
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My Life/' 

Using the information acquired from the assessment of individual needs, teachers 
map out an instructional program for each student. The maimer in which a bov or 
girl develops skills and understanding is based upon the concept of taking him 
where he is on the learning continuum and letting him advance as far and as fast 
as he can. 

The diagnostic-prescriptive approach used by teachers in the project includes 
various methods and procedures for teaching the skills of reading. The basal 
reader approach, with skills groupings, is used with some students* A linguistic 
approach, with stress on word patterns, is used with youngsters who are having 
extreme difficulty with the reading process. Language experience is effective 
with students who have been "turned-of f " by instructional methods involving 
textbooks. Some youngsters need the reinforcement given by the VAKT method. 
Individualized reading is used as a supplement to a student's instructional 
program but is not used as his total program. The learning center-station 
approach is used by Title III teachers as a method of individualizing instruction 
and helping students become more self-directed learners. 

When a program stressing the individualization of instruction is begun, an 
inventory of available materials should be made. This should include materials 
available on a district-wide basis as well as those within the school. Each 
teacher organizes the materials in his classroom so that they are easily accessible 
when needed in an instructional area. 

Classroom organization provides for large and small group instruction as well 
as one-to-one instruction. Students are grouped by academic or specific skill needs. 
Different types of rotation plans can be utilized for a systematic use of instruc- 
tional time; a four-group plan is used for language arts instruction in the project. 

5 
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Four thirty-minute time blocks involve four types of activities: 

••••direct instruction by the teacher in a small group or on an individual basis, 

••••follow-up activities based on skill needs taught in the instructional area, 

•••.prescribed instruction whicn includes activities such as working on a 

prescription using a learning station or at a listening center, according 
to individual needs, 

self-selection or independent activities for which there is a choice. 

As the teacher instructs one group at a time in the "direct teaching" 
activity* the other groups rotate among the remaining activities. 

Individual prescriptions, written by the teacher and covering a small amount 
of work, are adjusted to the student's daily needs and rate of learning • The 
teacner is available to answer questions and help solve problems until the student 
completes the prescribed task. 

Students, witn the assistance of a teacher, plan ttieir instructional program 
for a week. The teacher guides and directs. When a student completes an activity, 
he checks it off his plan. On Friday, all of his work is stapled to his plan 
and given to the teache*" for review. 

The success of the program lies in teacher organization and scheduling of 
students to activities. The stations are designed with precisely stated learning 
goals for trie learner and techniques for self -evaluation. More responsibility 
for learning is placed on the student. He is encouraged to become a self- 
initiating, self-directed learner, which is one of the objectives of this program. 

Self-selection experiences direct the student toward becoming a self-learner* 
When a boy or girl finishes his prescribed task, he is given an opportunity to 
select an activity which he feels is appropriate for his particular objectives and 
interests. In the beginning, a student may need help A n choosing activities wisely- 
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The conference between the student and the teacher is the high point of an 
individualized instructional pro^ani. In these conferences the teacher discovers 
how the student feels about his work and himself in particular and gets his re- 
action to his prescribed task. She discovers what skills need reteaching or 
emphasizing and whether the student should be assigned to a group for instruction 
or to individual independent work. A boy or girl may request a conference just 
to share with *he teacher some activity in which he has been engaged. Individual 
conferences need not te long in duration, possibly five or ten minutes. 

Record keeping is a continuous process involving L>oth student and teacher. 
The instruments used for record keeping indicate individual growth and learning 
progress in different skill areas. The responsibility of keeping records up-to- 
date is shared by student and teacher. The student can see what he has accomplished; 
the teacher can better diagnose and plan an instructional program. The teacher 
may devise her own checklist or record keeping system. Basal reader series 
include charts of skills a student should master on each level. These can easily 
be converted into checklists. Some professional raferences include checklists. 
The checklist of skills used in the Florence project is the one produced along with 
the Fountain Valley Teacher Support System . Individual folders with a student's 
work, diagnostic evaluation, and other data are kept in a special space provided 
to keep records. 

The role of the teacher is changed from that of "an imparter of knowledge" 
to that of a diagnostician, and interpreter, a consultant, and a director of 
learning. No longer does she assume that all boys and girls learn at the same 
rate, are interested in the same subject, and can be reached through the sa-ne 
media. The teacher continually studies records, identifies ceeds, and develops 
instructional activities. 

Since the success of any program depends upon the persons actually implementing 
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the program, special training for teachers and aides is important. A three-weeks 
workshop has been held each August for the past three years. During the first 
workshop, principals of the involved schools attended for one week and worked with 
consultants who were involved in programs of individualizing instruction. 

In the remaining workshop week. , teachers oecame more competent in recognizing 
individual differences among pupils, in using different instruments to assess 
individual needs, in writing instructional objectives and prescriptions, and in 
developing learning stations. Informal evaluation instruments, such as the "Check 
List for Self -directed Learner, 11 and operational guides in the areas of language 
arts and mathematics were developed. 

In-state and out-of-state consultants assisted project personnel in classroom 
organization anu record keeping, team teaching, development of an operational 
guide, construction and use of learning stations, devising the research design and 
evaluating the objectives. Teachers, aides and supervisory personnel participated 
in monthly in-service programs. 

Evaluation Design 

Process Evaluation 

Continuous evaluation of the project is made throughout the year. Using a 
check list as a guide, project personnel engage in self-evaluation, as well as 
evaluation of procedures, methods and students. Helpful information is acquired 
and exchanged during in-service programs, daily and weekly planning periods, work- 
shops, observations by and conferences with supervisory personnel, outside visitors 
and consultants, conferences with pupils and parents, teacher and pupil diaries, 
and visitation to other schools engaged in individualizing instruction. 

Teachers and students make regular entries in diaries. The teachers include 
their assessments and attitudes about their work an well as their personal strengths 
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and weaknesses. Most of the teachers are pleased with what they are doing and 
indicate that they would not like to return to the traditional methods of in- 
struction in a traditional classroom setting* They like teaming, open areas, and 
the joy of having found a way to meet the needs of their students. 

The students include in their diaries some of the activities in which they are 
involved as well as how they feel ibout what they are doing. Most of the students 
indicate they like being in the project, especially the small group instruction, 
the prescriptions, and the variety of materials and equipment. They find it refresh- 
ing not to have a teacher "stand and calk in f^ont of the class all day." 

Teachers visited other scho where programs in individualizing instruction 
were being implemented. They gained ideas and information which they were able 
to adapt to their own situation. 

Product Evaluation 

Objective 1 

The pupils in the experimental group will show significant improvement as 
compared with a control group in language arts (reading, spelling, language) 
and/or mathematics as measured by the Stanford Achievement Test (1964 edition). 

The procedures used to implement the evaluation design was the establishment 
of statistically equivalent experimental and control groups on the selected grade 
levels at the three schools. This was accomplished by the random selection and 
random assignment of students. All students in both experimental and control 
groups were administered the Stanford Achievement Tes t in September and April. 
The tests were machine scored and the result reported to the district by Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich. Inc. 

Testing and evaluation at the end of the first year of the project did not 
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result in definitive evidence that individualizing instruction in language arts 
and mathematics significantly improved achievement for a sample of fourth, sixth 
and eighth year students. A serious weakness in the evaluation resulted from 
the use of the same achievement test battery for all fourth and the same for all 
sixth year project students although the material in the test batteries was at a 
level above that on which some of the students had been instructed. In addition 
to '.his weakness in the evaluation, the project directors and coordinators felt 
that one year (eight months of actual instruction) was not long enough to fully 
implement the new methods and to establish the framework for helping students become 
self-directed learners. 

At the end of the second year two levels of difficulty of the achievement 
test batteries were used with fourth and sixth year students. One battery (beginning 
7th through 9th grade) was used with eighth year students. The objective was 
achieved for the experimental groups with fourth and sixth year students. Eighth 
year students in the experimental group made significant achievement gains in 
paragraph meaning and arithmetic computation, whereas the control group made sig- 
nificant gains in these two areas and also in arithmetic concepts and arithmetic 
applications . 

During the three years of the project, fourth and fifth year students were 
Included in the Harllee Center. Two experimental and two control groups were 
established ac the fourth grade level and two experimental and two control groups 
at the fifth grade level. At McKenzie School two experimental and two control 
groups at the sixth grade level were formed. At Poynor Junior High one experimental 
and one control group were formed. The strategy employed tor the analysis of the 
data was a multivariate analysis of co-variance with the pretest serving as a 
covariate. The significance level selected was .05. 

The statistical analysis indicated that the experimental treatment had a 
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positive effect on the fourth, fifth, and sixth grade classes in which the Inter- 
mediate I battery was used for three of the verbal subtests: Paragraph Meaning, 
Word Study, and Language. No differences were found in the performance of the 
experimental and control group (grades 4 and 5) who were administered the Primary 
II battery* It is possible that this result was due to the lack cf statistical 
power in view of the small number of subjects in the four groups. Tor the eighth 
grade students who took the Advanced test, the only significant difference found 
was in favor of the control group and it was Arithmetic Concepts. 

The statistical findings <*re limited but suggestive of a positive effect of 
the treatment, particularly in language arts. Three conditions may be responsible 
for the lack of more statistical significance. First, several batteries were used, 
e.g., various comparisons had to be made separately. This reduced the power of the 
analysis to detect significant differences if present. Second, there i;»9Dme doubt 
that the Stanford Achievement Tes ts (1964 edition) subtests are as congruent 
witn the project treatment as might be desirable. Third, the treatment used in 
the project is being replicated in other classrooms in the selected schools and 
district-wide, therefore, there were no pure control groups, per se. For example, 
IMS is now being used to instruct most intermediate and junior high students in 
math skills; learning centers and stations are being used as an instructional 
approach in many classrooms; and diagnostic-prescriptive procedures are being used 
by more and more teachers. 

Results of the evaluation indicate that students who have been in the project 
two years made greater gains than those who have been in the project only one 
year, suostantiating the belief of project directors and coordinators that one 
year was too short a time to reliably evaluate the project objectives. 

Objective 2 

That the boys and girls in the program will be able to demonstrate the skills 
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of decision making, problem solving, and critical thinking, and to show by practical 
application the ability to assume responsibility for cheir own learning and increas- 
ingly to become self-directed learners as measured by check lists. 

The measurement devices administered during the first year and statistically 
treated by the t test supported the objective of helping students to become self- 
directed learners in all three centers, in the opinion of teachers. This was 
strengthened by the opinion of parents at two centers and at the junior high school 
center by students whose judgement of themselves is more reliable than with 
younger children. 

Following the second year of the project the results of the checklists again 
supported the objective of helping students in all three centers to become self- 
directed learners. The opinion of the teachers was supported by the opinion of 
students themselves and by the parents at two centers. At the third center there 
was a positive trend in parent opinion buz it * s not statistically significant. 

The results of the third year further substantiated the objective that 
students do become more self-directed learners when placed in a situation where 
they must assume some responsibility for their learning. 

Summary 

The students in this learning environment are highly motivated and involved. 
They are happier and experience less enotional strain because they learn in their 
own way and at their own pace ' .1 a level where they can succeed. The teacher is 
deeply involved with each student in helping hi-n realize his needs and in mapping 
out an instructional program rhat provides for his needs in a variety of ways. 
The students increasingly become self-directed, self-initiating learners who are 
involved in their own assessment of their needs and progress in the program. 
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There is no single standardized approach to individualizing instruction, but 
the program plan outlined in this Title III project helps teachers to make the 
transition from the traditional teacher centered one group classroom to "placing 
learning ahead of teaching." 



FOR FURTHER Dr. Louise T. Sco* 

INFORMATION Director of Langu^ 0 its Curriculum 
Florence Public Schools, District #1 
109 West Pine Street 
Florence, South Carolina 295C1 
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ABSTRACT 

This program, included in "Effective Reading 
Programs...," is used schoolvide for 327 children in kindergarten 
through grade six, including bilingual and educationally 
disadvantaged children. Begun in 1966, the program uses a multimedia, 
multimethod approach to reading instruction that is based on 
individual diagnosis and prescription • An extensive diagnostic 
battery is available fhen needed, but the core of the diagnosis is an 
individual reading test. On the basis ot test results, students are 
grouped for some reading skills and programed vith individualized 
■aterials for other skills. Activities include machine-assisted 
instruction, language-experience activities, and the use of 
flashcards, gases, and other commercial and teacher-prepared 
■aterials. Children are encouraged to sake personal. charts, 
experience charts, and individual personal storybooks to build 
self-direction and self-esteem.^Teachers try to plan activities in 
series that will provide success at each step. Those children most in 
need of special help attend a reading lab vith a reading specialist 
for daily instruction. A teacher and the media specialist supplement * 
the reading program vith special audiovisual materials. (TO/AIR) 
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FOREKAPD 



Teachers, throughout all the upper grades, have experienced the frustration 
of assigning some reading for social studies, mathematics, science, etc., 
and have large nunbers of the class fail to do an adequate job of what 
should be a simple task. These youngsters are what we know as disadvantaged 
readers because they don't have the skills and experience background necessary 
to handle the reading task successfully. 

Andrews Elementary School had more than its share of disadvantaged readers 
in 1968. Fortunately this problem was recognized and through the efforts 
of reading specialists, staff in-service training, special equipment and 
raterials, and other procedures, the disadvantaged children were assisted in 
developing the skills necessary for success. 

This booklet is the story of that program... 



1.0 NEED: To improve the reading performance of children at Andrevs Elementary School* 



1.1 PROBLEM: As a result of the testing program in 1968, it was determined 

that in excess of 60 percent of the first graders were indicated 
as being in the lowest quarter of the normal distribution baseJ 
upon national norms. A similar indication existed for the second 
and third grades. 

1.2 POSSIBLE SOLUTION: Develop a better utilization of the various resources 

available for reading instruction.' 

1 . 3 RESOURCES AVAI LABLE : 

E.S.E.A. Title I, Reading and Mathematics Assistance Program 

Miller-Unruh Reading Assistance Pre gram 

Classroom Teachers, both experienced and inexperienced 

Classroom. Aides, paid and volunteer 

Psychologist - 1/5 tijne 

Nurse - 2/5 time 

Speech Therapist - 3/10 time 

Library - staffed and stocked, on the premises 

Library - city library tvo blocks away 
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2.0 E.S.E.A. Title I Program - In 1968, the only children who scored consistently high on 
tests of reading achievement were those who were getting specific help from* a Title I 
specialist reading teacher. The current E.S.E.A. Title 1 Program started in 1966, 
in 1974-75 continues to produce significant gains in reading for program participants. 

2.1 The specialist teacher through the use of a reading laboratory and working 
with sraall groups in the classroom, provide special reading instruction to 
the children who are referred for help and who met the criteria for admission 
to the assistance program. If a youngster is bi- lingual or non-English 
speaking, he or she is automatically enrolled in the reading program. 

2.2 The teacher/librarian has the same basic responsibilities as the specialist 
teacher but, in a different context. The teacher/librarian is responsible 
for the library and media program of the school and deals with groups of 
children vdio have specific needs such as library research, use of encyclo- 
pedias, using the card catalogue and how to use leisure time. This work 

is done in both the library and the classroom. 

2.3 fhe classroom teacher has the responsibility for the basic reading program. 
She must provide the kinds of experiences within the classroom that will 
promote high interest and allow for the variety of individual abilities 
that are present in the room. She encourages the development of self- 
directed reading activities. She also has the responsibility to make the 
initial identification of individual reading needs and referrals for 
further study and help. 

2.4 The aides have many tasks. They work with the specialist teachers assisting 
individual children to achieve their personal work program goals* The aides 
also go into the classroons to give the classroom teachers help in dealing 

;.ith individual pupils and snail groups. 
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2.4.1 The paid aides have a responsibility for record keeping, scwe test- 
ing, and assistance in planning a pupil's individual work program. 

2.4.2 The volunteer aides assist in whatever areas the teachers feel the 
need for help. 

2.5 The Program Objectives for Title I are as follows in reading: 

- To improve reading performance... 

- To L-rprove classroom performance beyond usual expectations. . . 

- To improve children's verbal functioning... 

- To irprove children's self- wage. . . 

- To change (in a positive direction) the children's attitude toward 
school and education... 



2.6 The evaluation process of the reading program takes many forms. Trie particular 
forr; depends on the needs and to wbo?n the evaluation is presented. 



2.5.1 Slide- synchronized sound presentations have been utilized to inform 
the local Boards of education, parents and local interested groups. 

2.6.2 Pictorial presentations have been made by means of photos, charts, 
graphs and live demonstrations, to illustrate the various aspects 
of the Andrews School program. 

2.6.3 There has been an annual written evaluation which consists of a 
compilation of the correlating statistics and data gathered from 
questionnaires given to teachers, aides, parents and pupils; and 
fron testing the children in the program. This is designed for 
reporting to the California State Department of Education. 
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VO The intent and purpose of the Miller-Unruh Reading Act is the prevention of reading 
disabilities and/or the correction of reading disabilities, at the earliest possible 
tire in the educational career of the pupil. It is also intended to promote a 
general classroom reading progran of high quality. 



3,1 Specialist Reading Teachers were provided through the terms of the program. 

3.1.1 In 1968-69 Andrews School had one teacher whose responsibility was 
to carry out the requirements of the Miller-lkiruh law in a workable 
manner within the framework of the scho 1. 

3.1.2 Because Andrews School had so many youngsters in the lowest quarter 
of the distribution, five additional Specialist Reading Teachers 
were granted according to the needs assessment in the school year 

1969-70. 

3.1.3 A cutback in general funding at the State level resulted in a 
reduction to four teachers in J970. Tn 1974-75 four reading 
specialists make up the staff of Miller-Unruh teachers. 



3.2 Vkhen the progTcm began at Andrews School, the primary teachers were given 
the opportunity to have help in the classroom for their reading programs. 
No teacher was forced to have help. The request had to be made before a 
Miller-Unruh teacher would d° * n t0 a classroom. This was done to assure 
the classroom teacher that her position was not being threatened. It was 
agreed that each classroom teacher would do all the planning for her own 
room with advice and assistance available from the Miller-Unruh Specialist 
Teacher. 



3.3 The rain objectives of the Millei-Unruh Reading Program are: 
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- To give readers an opportunity to apply skills on a consistent basis 
with emphasis on development of self-directed activities. 

- To proirote the interest of children in the library and the services 
available there. 

- To allow for* the development of oral language and consnunication skills. 

- To provide for the developinent of listening skills. 

- To provide for the development of concept awareness through sensory 
experiences. 

- To give children who are non-English speaking jr bi-lingual, an 
opportunity to use their background language as well as English. 
Testing for identification of specific needs is administered in the 
native language by a native -speaking person when possible. 

- To devote approx irately ten per cent of the Specialist Teacher's time 
to inservice for classroom teachers. 

3. 4 Evaluation of the Miller-Unruh Program is done , : 

3.4.1 Pre - Post test comparison using the Gilmore Oral Reading Test. 

3.4.2 State mandated testing program results. 

3.4.3 Anecdo t a 1 records . 

4.0 Classroom teachers are (or should be) the mainstay of any reading program. It is 
possible for teachers to be working hard, planning extensively, working with groups 
and going through all the processes without making much of a change in the overall 
group achievement in reading. Therefore, it was necessary to examine all of the 
available factors and determine which combination of these would probably be most 
effective with the children. Classroom teachers currently make a significant 
contribution to reading achievement of pupils. 

- 5 - 
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4.1 Each teacher brings a different background of training and experience 
to the school. Instead of supplanting a. program or procedure, other 
resources were used in an attempt to enhance it. This has proved 
beneficial in the area of ego-building, which is needed for and 
appreciated by, everyone. 

4.2 The language -experience approach errcphasizing reading for self -directed 
purposes is employed. Personal charts, experience charts, and individual 
personal story books becon* 1 a part of each child's experiences. Linguistic 
and phonetic approaches are also used in many combinations. 

4.3 An extended-day schedule was instituted in the primary grades to give an 
extra hour of snail group instruction availability and Miller-Unruh teacher 

time. 

4.4 A program of non-graded, multi-grade, primary education, is provided for 
5 year old to 8 year old children on a limited basis. The amount of 
participation will be increased as future fuiiding allows. 

4.5 The evaluation of the classroom process has been done chiefly by state 
mandated testing and through observation by the teachers and principal. 

For an inservice program to be effective, it should reach everyone involved, 
approximately 10 percent of the reading specialist teachers' time is devoted to 
getting and giving inservice training at Andrews School. 

5.1 Inservice for specialist teachers is mainly conducted at the district 
level and through attendance at various appropriate conferences. 

5.2 Classroom teachers' inservice is provided by the specialist reading 
teachers, expert consultants, the principal and various comnunity 
resourt people. 

5.3 Die aide./ inservice is conducted at both district and school levels. 



5.3.1 Paid aides are involved in many workshops and consultant 
presentations. 

5.3.2 Volunteer aides are inserviced through the classroom teachers, 
specialist teachers and principal. 

6.0 The auxiliary services available are an important adjunct to the reading program 
at Andrews School. 

6.1 A psychologist provides an invaluable asset by testing, observing, coun- 
seling with children and teachers, and helping to inservice the staff. 
Learning prescriptions for educationally needy youngsters are helpful 

to the classroom and specialist teachers. 

6.2 The speech therapist works with children directly to overcome speech 
defects that interfere with teh normal conmunication process. The 
classroom teachers are taught how to recognize minor difficulties 
and utilize certain exercises to help wintain good speech patterns. 

6.3 The librarian assists teachers by developing bibliographies, selecting 
appropriate age level material, acting as a general resource and 
assisting in the use of instructional media. 

6.4 The nurse is instrumental in the basic screening for visual and auditory 
acuity. Treatment of problems discovered by this screening has resulted 
in many improved readers. 

7 .0 In addition to all of the previously stated availabilities, there are some other 
resources that are utilized directly or indirectly at Andrews School. 
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7.1 A special program for aiding the educationally handicapped youngster i^ 
available at Andrews School. Children in general need special conditions, 
can be placed in a contained class where they have a specially trained 
teacher and aide in a group of 12 children. 

The E.H. teacher also acts as a resource person for the staff. 

7.2 There are a limited number of places available for educate mentally 
retarded children. Generally though, special help is presided in 
regular classes where possible. 

7.3 Emotionally or socially disturbed children are referred to outside 
agencies equipped to deal with them. A locally sponsored mental health 
clinic, a county clinic, the U.C.L.A. clinic and other sources, are 
all available depending on the severity of the problem. 

7.4 During past years some additional monies were maoe available to develop 
innovative programs for research into different and exciting ways to do 
seme of the same old things. This money allowed the purchase of cassette 
recorders, cassettes, filmsrtrips, records, and special books and games 
lor the use of ~lassroom teachers and children. Also purchased were 
novie and still cameras, film, lighting equipment and a functioning 
darkroom, to provide children with still another avenue of self-expression. 

8.0 The whole reading program at Andrews Sdiool, is in a continuous state of evaluation 
and modification. 

8.1 The California state mandated testing program has been th starting point 
for discussion at many of our teacher meetings. These discussions have 
provided suggested program improvement changes, many of which have been 
incorporated into the school process. 
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8.2 Individual tests, oral and written, have helped diagnose areas of need, 

8.3 Staff meetings,* many times, are spent in discussing possible solutions 
to problems of individuals or groups of teachers. 

8.4 The specialist teachers meet almost daily to compare notes, tost 
meetings are teacher- to- teacher but, occasionally, the principal is 
also involved. 

8.5 Parent forums and opinion polls have elicited Ti^ion from the 
community. The better the reading program has become, the more 1 
people want to respond and give their impressions and suggestions. 

As a concluding statement - - - 

The success of the reading program at Andrews School can be attributed to three 
distinct factors: 

* Each, child is considered as a very special entity and must '' 
be helped to realize his own personal worth... he must 

like himself ! 

* The techniques and availabilities provided by the Title I and 
Miller-Unruh programs are immeasurable, 

* Each adult working in the program must be enthusiastic about 
teaching and LOVE children. 
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READING PROGRAM DATA 

Cot .ty - Los Angeles 

District - Redondo Beach City School District 

School - Andrews Elementary 

Grade Levels - K-6 Suburban District 

Ethnic Balance Percentage: 

Black .96 Oriental .76 

Indian l.E Puertan Rican -0- 

Mexican 14.9 White 81.8 

Other -0- 

Transciency for School Year 1973-74. Number of pupils £N - 142 

Percent of pupils scoring below on the State Reading Test: 

1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 



Telephone - (?13) 379-5449, Ext. 247 
Enrolljiient • (June 1974) - 522 



Number of pupils OUT - 9 



1974 



Grade 


1 


40.95 


37.50 


20.54 


20.27 


13.15 


N/A 


Grade 


? 


50.30 


36.12 


22.60 


22.80 


12.72 


N/A 


Grade 


3 


51.50 


41.16 


34.60 


24.70 


11.46 


N/A 


Grade 


6 


60.0 


59.01 


58.80 


57.89 


37.50 


29.35 














N/A - Not 


ailable 



Cost per pupil - Approximately $500. per pupil over and above the regular district cost. 
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